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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I,, 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 





eee eee eee 


...-Paul F. Neal 


Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


....William I. Allgood 


Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI........ 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII..... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII...... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX........ 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X......e+- 


Alaska 
Idaho 


‘Oregon 


Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. § 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


.-Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 














Week of October 22, 1973 
WIN PROGRAM GETS $10 MILLION FOR EXPANSION 


IN NEW YORK, PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


NEW YORK -= Welfare recipients will be given opportunities for jobs 
or skill training through the Work Incentive Program (WIN II) in New York, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Edward A. Aponte, assistant regional director for manpower, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced that federal funds amounting to nearly 
$10 million will allow important expansion of the WIN II program in 
Albany County, N.Y.; Hato Rey, P.R. and St. Thomas, V.I. 

Applicants for Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) are 
required to register for work or training with local WIN II programs as 
a condition of receiving benefits, unless exempt. 

Exemptions include: 

-- Children under 16, or under 21 if they are attending school 
full time. 

-- People who are sick, disabled or elderly. 

-- People living too far from a WIN II project. 

-- People caring for a sick or disabled member of the household. 

-- Mothers of other relatives caring for children under six. 

-- Mothers or other women caring for children in homes where fathers 
or other male relatives take part in WIN II. 

Detailed information on the funding follows: 

-- N.Y. State Department of Labor, Albany, N.Y., $7,797,557, to 
serve residents of Albany County, N.Y. 

-- Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
$2,000,000, to serve residents of Hato Rey, P.R. 

-- Virgin Islands Employment Security Agency, $174,585, to serve 


residents of St. Thomas, V.I. 

















Week of October 22, 1973 


LABOR DEPT. FUNDS NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROJECTS 
IN NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK TO PROVIDE 2,000 JOBS 


NEW YORK -- About 2,000 disadvantaged youths, including minority group members, 


will participate in work experience projects in New York and New Jersey. 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) program provides jobs for youths who are 


members of poor families through in-school and out-of-school projects. 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps offers employment to allow disadvantaged young people 


to stay in school, return to school, or acquire job skills. 


According to Edward W. Aponte, assistant regional director of the U.S. Labor 


Department for manpower, the Labor Department has allocated more than $3 million to 


support the following projects: 


Sponsor 
Allegheny County, Belmont, N.Y. 


Burlington County CAP, Burlington, N.J. 


Chantaugua County, Mayville, N.Y. 
Chenango County, Norwich, N.Y. 

City of Olean, Olean, N.Y. 

City of Plainfield, Plainfield, N.J. 
City of Utica, Utica, N.Y. 


City of Yonkers, Yonkers, N.Y. 


City of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y. 


County of Chemung, Elmira, N.Y. 


County of Essex, Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


County of Suffolk, Suffolk County Dept. 


of Labor, Hauppauge, N.Y. 


County of Westchester, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Federal Funds 


65,620 
69,140 
40,000 
62,493 
79,610 
120,456 
45,105 
149,200 
44,573 
112,900 


28,855 


429,425 


132,422 


(MORE) 


Trainee 


Positions 
51 
4c 
4] 
63 
90 
32 
27 
108 
45 


30 


18 


226 


85 




















BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 10/22/73 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS - P. 2 






Sponsor Federal Funds Trainee Positions 






Franklin County Board of Legislators, 
Malone, N.Y. 






54,040 56 






Fulton County Board of Supervisors, 
Johnstown, N.Y. 







99,941 70 






Hoboken Organization Against Poverty 
and Economic Stress, Inc., Hoboken, N.J. 26,830 36 










Mercer County Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Trenton, N.J. 






66,920 37 






Middlesex County Economic Opportunities 
Corp., Brunswick, N.J. 119,280 75 










Monmouth Community Action Program, Inc. 
Long Branch, N.J. 138,170 78 











Montgomery County Board of Supervisors, 


Fonda, N.Y. 104,857 77 







Morris Co. Economic Opportunity Council, 


Inc., Morristown, N.J. 49,860 54 






New Brunswick Board of Education, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 







32,110 40 


N.J. Department of Labor & Industry 
Division of Employment Services, 
Trenton, N.J. 








121,221 









Ocean Community Economic Action Now, 
Inc., Toms River, N.J. 








96,132 






Rensselaer County, Troy, N.Y. 158,284 






Saratoga County, Ballston Spa, N.Y., N.Y. 94,570 






Schenectady County, Schenectady, N.Y. 43,136 






Sdioliarie County, Sdioliarie, N.Y. 62,590 36 






Somerset Community Action Program, 
Somerset, N.J. 






84,170 


(MORE ) 








BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 10/22/73 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS - P. 3 


Sponsor Federal Funds Trainee Positions 


St. Lawrence County Board of Super- 
visors, Canton, N.Y. 50,417 52 
Tioga County, Owego, N.Y. $43,130 52 


Union County Anti-Poverty Council, 
Elizabeth, N.J. $51,625 28 


Warren Hamilton Counties, Olens Falls, 
New York $43,136 44 


Washington County Board of Supervisors, 
Fort Edwards, N.Y. $47,450 60 


Wayne County Board of Supervisors, 
Lyons, N.Y. $143,657 97 


### 








Week of October 22, 1973 


SUGAR CANE GROWERS COOPERATIVE 
ORDERED TO PAY MECHANIC $21,077 BACK PAY 


MIAMI -- U.S. District Judge Charles B. Fulton has ordered the 
Sugar Cane Growers Cooperative of Florida, Belle Glade, Fla., to pay 
Buford Yon, 55, a farm equipment mechanic, $21,076.72 in an age dis- 
crimination suit filed by the Secretary of Labor. 

The court earlier found that the cooperative violated the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act by discharging Yon in March 1971 for 
"the sole or predominant reason of his age." The amount to be paid re- 
presents the wages he lost from the date he was discharged until he was 
reinstated in the same job under an April 1973 court order. 

The Age Discrimination in Employment Act protects persons between 
the ages of 40 and 65 from discrimination based on age in such areas of 
employment as hiring, discharge, leave, compensation and promotion. 

Legal action followed investigations conducted by the area office 
of the Labor Department's Wage-Hour Division at 215 Romarck Building, 


3521 West Broward Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33312. 
? 


# # # 














Week of October 22, 1973 
STATE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY, HEALTH PROGRAM 
RECEIVES U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT GRANT 

DENVER -- Colorado is the 18th state to receive a federal grant to implement its 
own occupational safety and health program. 

Curtis A. Foster, the U.S. Labor Department's acting assistant regional director 
for occupational safety and health, announced the grant. 

He said $535,908 will go to the Colorado Department of Labor and Employment, the 
agency designated to administer the state occupational safety and health program 
covering some 775,000 workers. 

The grant was awarded under the Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, which authorizes the Secretary of Labor to fund up to 50 percent of a 
state's cost for an approved state plan for implementing and enforcing an occupational 
safety and health program. The Colorado grant program provides federal funding through 
June 30, 1974. 

“The Occupational Safety and Health Act provides for states to assume operation 
of their own programs and lists criteria to be met in developing plans for such programs 
that are, or will be in three years, at least as effective as the federal occupational 
safety and health program. 


# # # 
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Week of October 15, 1973 


300 JOBLESS PERSONS TO BE TRAINED 
AS TRAILER-TRUCK DRIVERS BY TEAMSTERS 

WASHINGTON -- About 300 jobless persons, including minority group members, will be 
guaranteed jobs as trailer-truck drivers under a new contract with the Teamsters Union, 
Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

The one-year on-the-job training contract is with Teamsters Joint Council 17 of 
Rochester, N.Y., for $847,000. 

Job placement of all trainees successfully completing the program will be guaranteed 
by the union, employers or both prior to enrollment. 

The Teamsters will recruit trainees from among the jobless and underemployed with 
the assistance of local state employment service offices. Special emphasis will be 
on enrollment of Vietnam-era veterans, the disadvantaged and minority group members. 

After training, completers will be placed with long distance trucking firms at 
starting wages averaging $5 to $6 an hour. 

The council will operate at a training center near Scranton, Pa., drawing recruits 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The program will be coordinated with 43 local 
Teamsters unions, as well as with Philadelphia-based Joint Council 53 and other joint 
councils that choose to participate. 

Nearly $276,000 of the total allocation has been set aside for trainee allowances 
during the eight weeks of instruction. 

The course will include clutch shifting, backing, pretrip equipment inspection, 
coupling and uncoupling, safety procedures, and over-the-road driving experience. 


# # # 








Week of October 22, 1973 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF LABOR PETER J. BRENNAN 
ON SELECTION OF FORD AS VICE PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON -- Following is a statement, issued by Secretary of 
Labor Peter J. Brennan following President Nixon's selection of 
Congressman Gerald Ford to be Vice President: 

"I am delighted with President Nixon's selection of Congressman 
Gerald Ford to be Vice President of the United States. 

"He is a great American and I strongly support him. 

"As one of the most distinguished leaders of the U.S. Congress, 
he has demonstrated over the years great wisdom and ability. He will 
bring strength to the government and will bea unifying force in the land. 

"Gerald Ford clearly possesses the leadership qualities so vital 
for assuring that America will progress to a new era. Mr. Ford's 
experience as a Congressman will be helpful in building a bridge between 
the Executive Branch and the Congress. This will benefit the country 


and all ourppeople." 


# # # 















Week of October 22, 1973 

BLS REPORTS ON THE 1973 
SUMMER SITUATION FOR YOUTH 

WASHINGTON -- Youth employment reached a record 14 million in July 
1973, increasing by 800,000 over July of last year, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

According to the bureau's annual report, Employment in 
Perspective: Summer Job Situation for Youth, 1973, the unemployment rate 
of 16- to 2l-year-olds, at 12.6 percent in July, reached its lowest summer 
level in four years. 

In general, the employment situation for youth was more favorable 
this summer than in any other summer since 1969. 

The July 1973 job situation for young persons 16 to 21 years of age 
is compared with the summers of the previous four years in the annual report. 

The report also examines changes over the April-to-July 1973 period, 
from a time when school was still in session to the summertime peak. 
During this span, the youth labor force increased by 3 1/2 million and 
employment rose by 3 million. 

Copies of the report can be obtained while the supply lasts by 
calling or writing the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Washington, D.C., 20212 (Tel: (202) 961-2531). 


# # # 











Week of October 22, 1973 


SAFETY AND HEALTH WORK REGULATIONS 
DESCRIBED IN LABOR DEPT. BOOKLET 


WASHINGTON -- A U.S. Department of Labor booklet, "All About OSHA," 
explains in broad terms the occupational safety and health regulations 
that protect some 60 million employees from on-the-job hazards in five 
million workplaces. 

The 28-page booklet informs employees and employers of their 
rights and responsibilities under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) sets job 
safety and health standards and conducts workplace inspections to help 
assure compliance with the Act. It administers the Williams-Steiger 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

Single copies are available from the 10 regional offices of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). Regional offices 
-- listed in local telephone directories under United State Government, 
Labor Department -- are located in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco and Seattle. 

Bulk orders should be sent to OSHA, Division of Communications 


Management (Processing), MNWA-Room 1170, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Request for the booklet should specify "OSHA Publication 2056 -- 
All about OSHA." 











World of Work 


CPI Levels Reflect the — 
Power of Your Dollar 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 

C.H. of Laguna Beach, Cal., 
writes: Each month I read in the 
newspaper about the Consumer 
Price Index. Would you please ex- 
plain to me what the CPI stands 
for and how it affects my buying 
power? 

Dear C.H.: The Consumer 
pompano (CPI) cyt orsarh eo 
e changes in prices of goods an 
pt a aed purchased by ur- 
ban wage earners and clerical work- 
ers. It is based on the prices of 
some 400 items. These are selected 
to represent the movement of 
prices of all goods and services 
purchased by wage earners and 
clerical workers. Prices for these 
items are obtained by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in urban por- 
tions of 39 major areas and 17 
smaller cities. The cities are chosen 
as representative of all urban 
places in the United States. The 
statistics are collected from about 
18,000 _establishments—grocery 
and department stores, hospitals, 
filling stations and other types of 
stores and services. Prices for 
foods, fuels and other items are 
obtained monthly in all 56 loca- 
tions. Prices of commodities and 
services are collected every month 
in the five largest areas and every 
three months in other areas. Prices 
of most goods and services are ob- 
tained by personal visits of the 
Bureau’s trained representatives. 
Mail questionnaires are used to ob- 
tain local transit fares, public util- 
ity rates, newspaper prices, fuel 
prices and certain other items. As 
a consumer, you should be inter- 
ested in the CPI because it approx- 
imates the buying power of your 
dollar. To calculate price changes, 
a designated reference date — 1967 
-which equals 100 was estab- 
lished. A CPI increase of 35.1 per- 
cent, for example, is shown as 


135.1. Changing these figures in- 
to dollars would indicate that a 
basket of goods purchased for $10 
in 1967 rw have cost you 
$13.51 in August, 1973. 


*e*e* 


C.S. of Camden, N.J., writes: 
Are Civil Service Commission of- 
fices the only places where | can 
take a test for a Federal job? 

Dear C.S.: A new policy just 
adopted by the Labor Department 
permits local public employment 
service offices to administer tests 
for Federal, State, county or mu- 
nicipal civil service jobs. However, 
an actual vacancy must exist be- 
fore the employment service may 
test and refer applicants to the 
civil service agency. Job opportu- 
nities are listed at local offices. 
The big advantage in allowing em- 
ployment service offices to ad- 
minister civil service tests is the 
accessibility of ES offices—there 
are more than 2,400 of them 
across the country. You can find 
the address of your nearest em- 
ployment service office by looking 
in the phone book under State 
Government. 

* kK 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and sdfety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 














Dear Consumer: 


Check Your 
Children’s Safety 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Did you send your children off to school this 
fall with new pads, new pencils—but no review of 


safety rules? 


It’s not too late to run a safety check right 
now. A particularly thorough set of guidelines came 
into my office recently from the Federal govern- 
ment’s Consumer Product Safety Commission, and 
I’m pleased to pass along their suggestions. 


Note, please, that these 
tips on back-to-school safety 
are for you as well as your 
children. Parents must al- 
ways supervise and double- 
check, no matter how well 
they teach their youngsters. 

This is especially impor- 
tant if you have preschool 
children who might find and 
play with supplies meant for 
older children, so keep the lit- 
tle ones in mind as you go 
over these guidelines. 

; @ Scissors, protractors, 
compasses, pens, pencils and 
any other items with sharp 
edges or points should be car- 
ried and stored in an en- 
closed and protective case. 

@ Paints and paste should 
come in plastic containers. If 
only glass bottles are avail- 
able, they should be carried 
in a protective case or wrap- 
ping. 

@ Lunch boxes should 
have smooth edges and se- 
cure fasteners. Canned food 
with pop tops or lids may 
have dangerously sharp 
edges, so warn children not 
to lick the lids. Avoid carry- 
ing carbonated drinks, glass 
items or aerosol cans that 
could explode. 

@ Thermo-insulated bot- 
tles can break or explode. 
Buy one labeled “Safe for 
Children,” and instruct chil- 
dren to check for breakage 
before drinking. 

@ Shoes with slippery 
soles increase accidents. Scuff 
up bottoms of new shoes to 


give traction. Platforms, 
wedged and high heels may 
be the highest of fashion but 
can be dangerous on stairs 
and for driving. 

® Sports equipment and 
attire should be selected to 
fit the size and weight of the 
child. Proper fit is impera- 
tive for safety and should be 
carefully checked by parents. 
Mock gear, such as thin plas- 
tie helmets, is not intended 
for actual sports and can 
even be a hazard. Be sure 
schools provide adequate pro- 
tective gear for rough sports. 

® Bicycles also must be 
the correct size for the rider. 
Check the bicycle for reflec- 
tors on the front, rear and 
sides; and take the additional 
precaution of sewing reflec- 


tive stripes on children’s 
clothing. Be sure to have 
skid resistant pedals and 


good brakes. Watch for sharp 
points and pinch points on 
bikes and locks. Riders should 
know traffic rules and keep 
bikes in good repair. Lock 
bikes securely when not in 
use, 

@ Check electrical sys- 
tems, cords and plugs on 
study lamps, typewriters and 
other electrical study aids. 
Do not lean or prop lamps 
against flammable materials, 
such as mattresses, pillows 
and draperies. 

Help your family become 
safety conscious by starting 
where it counts most—with 
the youngest generation. 














Week of October 22, 1973 
FILLERS FRO THE U.S. DEPARTIWENT OF LABOR 


Wage and price regulation goes far back into history, according to an 
article in the U.S. Department of Labor's "Monthly Labor Review," which adds 
that the Roman emperor Diocletion in the fourth century A.D. not only 
prescribed ceilings on prices and wages but also froze workers to their jobs. 

# # # 

Collective bargaining put an average pay raise of 5.8 percent in the 
first year of new contracts under major settlements (1,000 or more workers) 
reached during the first half of 1973. 

# # # 

Although, the total number of strikes in 1972 was less than in 1969, 

1970 and 1971, public school systems had more strikes, with 870,000 man-hours 


lost in 1972, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 





